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shall be best to have hither 1,000 of Winch-
combe's kersies."

In the arts of manufacture but few improve-
ments had been introduced. Looms, cards,
and other industrial implements were made in
the manufacturing towns, and gave employment
to some thousands of workpeople. Invention,
however, was not encouraged; nor were
machines of better construction from abroad
permitted to be brought into the country. In
1551 some gig-mills " newly and lately devised,
erected, builded, and used," were prohibited ;
thus early was the fear of machinery displacing
hand-work making itself felt.

Captains of industry, with their larger aims,
and business men seeking increased control,
were arising on all sides. Men of the Winch-
combe stamp were establishing the foundations
of a factory system, and wool growing was
being largely monopolised by the capitalists.
In an Act passed in 1534 it was recited that " on
account of the great profit which comes from
sheep, some persons keep 24,000, some 20,000,
and others 10,000 to 5,000," whereby the price
of sheep and wool had greatly increased ; and
thenceforward no person was to hold more than
two farms, or keep above 2,400 sheep. On the
other hand, by a later Act of 1545, the small
dealers were sacrificed to the staple and manu-
facturers, none but the latter being permitted
to buy wool from the growers.

Some progress was being made in the dyeing
of fabrics, but, as usual, the attempt to intro-
duce new dyes from abroad " against the
ancient usage " met with opposition, and a law